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Messrs Editors, 

I must confess that when you rejected 
one of my essays not long since, I was a 
little chagrinned. True, you declined in- 
serting it very politely and I am obliged 
to you for it. I think you deserve no in- 
considerable credit for the mildness with 
which you notice those communications 
that ere daily offered you and which you 
are compelied to refuse, for I doubt not, 
your patience and your risibility are oft. 
en put to the test. It is the practice with 
the conductors of many periodical papers, 
to sport with the feelings of their unsuc- 
cessful correspondents. There is usually 


a string of replies to them at the end ofjkind of philosophical 


= numbers, something in the following 
stile: 

We are extremely obliged to Julius for 
his long essay on dissipation, and equall 
as much so for the blank sheet in which 
it was enclosed. We employed them both 
in tighting the candle the other evening. 


waste-paper, by wrapping it around “ the 
life of Washington,” sent to a friend in 
South Carolina a few days since. 

Lavinia should have dropped her love 
ditty into her sweet-heart’s glove in pre- 
ference to our Letter-box &c. 

This wit is never taken in good part 
by the authers. lt either discourages a 
budding-genius or affronts vanity, and in 
either case creating enemies, who will 
suffer no opportunity slip for returning 
one good turn for another. 1 can perfect- 
ly recollect my feelings when [ offered 
the first essay I ever wrote, for publica- 
tion in a similar work to yours. It was a 
issertation on 
* Economy of fuel,” in the construction 
of our fire-places &c. It was composed by 
pure manual labour, and the sweat of my 
brow. I first tortured my mind for ideas, 
which were sometimes actually thumped 
out of my head with my fist, then tortur- 
ed a Johnson’s dictionary for learned 


The ode of Octavia has been flying over|words to —— them with, and lastly, 


the city this week past. in akite belong- 
ing to our Printer’s Devil. 

“ Pizarro, or the foe to liberty,” was 
thrown into the fire in order to ascertain 
if his feet were not too cripple to prevent 
his escape, when as we expected, he fell 
a prey to the flames. 


tortured my brain and my patience to ar- 
range them in any thing like order. In 
the production of this piece were expend- 
ed twelve whole candles, in midnight vi- 
gils; forty sheets of paper and a pint of 
ink, in making observations, &c. thirty 
eight hours in silent meditation, and 


We have highly distinguished a disqui-|twenty two of labour with the pen, not 


sition on honeur from the rest of eur 





to mention half a cord of wood that was 
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consumed in trying experiments in all the 
fire places in the house, and the loss of a 
surtout, just from the tailors, the whole 
tail of which was unluckily burnt in my 
pertuchation upon setting a ¢econd story 
ohimney on fire. During this time I pe- 
rused three volumes, octave, on stone coa! 
and all the experiments of Count Rum- 
ford. The original was copied, recopied, 
altered and amended, twenty seven times 
and each time it was corrected it appeared 
to recede from, instead of approaching to 
the perfection I desired. 

However, judging (no doubt like many 
of your correspondents) the merits of the 
essay by the pains it cost, | destroyed the 
original, and dropt the only one left into 
the letter-box of the ——. Calculating for 
a certainty on its appearance inthe next 
number, | awaited, with anxious solici- 
tude, its arrival. The tardy carrier seem. 
ed unusually dilatory. At length the pa- 
per came; i rasped it with the greatest 
eagerness: I impatiently turned over the 
leaves; ran attentively down the columns, 
looked it through and through; every title 
at first view appeared to be “On the 
Economy of fuel,” and in every page col- 
umn and title I was disappointed. Then 
1 sought the answers to Correspondents, 
as no doubt I should there find « Camby- 
ses inour next,” “ Cambyses’ essay on 
oeconomy of fuel has come to hand and 
will meet with immediate attention,” or 
“ Cambyses’ favour has been unavoidably 
postponed;”—But lo! ny eves grew weak 
and dim when I read “ Cambyses’ essay 
on the oeconomy of fuel coming to hand 
last week, in preference to oecunomizing 
our own fuel by burning his essay in the 
stove, we have stuffed it according to his 


own wish—that it should meet the eye of 


she public, in a broken pane in one of the 
windows of the office, by which means it 
is not only exposed to the gaze of the 
public but saves the consumption of two or 
three sticks of hickory per diem,” 

I was enraged beyond measure at this 
editorial w't at my expence, more par- 
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which they might see in the next number 
of the “I had also intimated to several 
of my female acquaintance that I had he- 
come an author and would make my first 
appearance in No. 75 of the . Not ha- 
ving informed the ladies of the subject 
upon which I had treated, they laboured 
under the mistaken idea that it was a 
love epistle,and they had excited their cu. 
riosity to the highest degree. One lad 
even deelared she would immediately 
subscribe, just to to see the productions 
of the pen of Cambyses, and now to be 
rejected! stuffed ina broken pain of glass! 
This was indeed beyond endurance! ! con- 
tracted such an aversion to the paper 
from that moment, that I sent a note to 
the editor requesting him never to send 
me another number, and for three long 
weeks, I was ashamed to meet an ac- 
quaintance, and particularly avoided the 
company of the ladies. Indeed, to this 
day, I bear the name of 








OCAMBYSES, 


For the Parterre. 
SONG. 


Extempore lines by a young foreigner, an officer 
in the American army. 


Columbia! when cheerless thy children were roa. 

ming, 

In the land that kind Heaven their fathers had 
iven 

The genius of Liberty heard them bemoaning, 

And decreed ~ from the soil let their lordlings be 
driven.” 


To her aid flew the Goddess of wisdom and wat, 
Whilst History followed the dictates of fame, 
And o’er victery’s car 
Keamed a sparkling star, 
That «mblazon’d the lustre of Washington’s 
name. 


Oh! Erin how long art thou destined to sleep 

‘Neath the dark, dreary shadow of Bigotry’s 
gloom; 

Or still must thy sons wander o’er the vast deep, 

To find that protection denied them at home 


ticularly as [had mentioned to a number}! *waken and seize on what heaven bestowed, 


of gentlemen of my acquaintance that 1 
had become quite a Count Rumford, and 


Tis thus our Columbia establish’d her claim, 
And by the deep flood 
Of her Patriots’ blood, 


that I bad committed the success of my|Swear to rival the glory of ‘Vashington’s name, 


experiments and my observations and 


J, 8. 





thoughts to paper in the form of an essay. 


Alexandria, Va. 1817. 
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For the Parterre. 
THE ESCRITOIRE—No. 15. 


By Simon Scribble, Esquire. 


There are few expedients which have 
been found more eminently useful in the 
dissemination of literature, than the es- 
tablishment of institutions whose profes- 
sed object are the promotion of art and 
science, and the general cultivation and 
improvement of letters. Man, sociable 
and inquisitive, delights to mingle with 
his fellows and from the wisdom and ex- 
perience of others to collect information 
which may be useful to himself. Secluded 
jn the gloom of a monastery ,for sequester- 
ed in the bosom of a forest; his noblest 
i a are deadened, the cement of ac- 
tive benevolence is congealed, and with- 
out desires, without enterprize, without 
excitement, he attains to no excellence. 
he cultivates no ambition, he performs no 
duty. But in a society collected for mu- 
tual instruction, joined by a similarity of 
situations, pursuits and sentiments, and 
cemented by friendship, individual and 
corporate, emulation is awakened, the ac- 
tive charities of lite are exercised, and 
knowledge becomes doubly sweet by in- 
ter-communication. There is in impart- 
ing knowledge a pleasure, equal if not 
superior to that received in acquiring it. 
It is a kindred sentiment to that we feel 
in bestowing relief on the distressed: it 
is a conviction that we are fulfiling a du- 
ty in dispensing those favours with which 
we have been so bountifully blessed. In 
the selfishness of solitude, where learn- 
ing is hoarded like the miser’s wealth, for 
the mere satisfaction of possessing it, this 
peneee cannot be experienced. It is on- 
y in social intercourse such enjoyments 
can be realized; in associated bodies 
where the treasures which industry and 
research have collected, may be advanta- 
geously disbursed; where competition ex- 
cites vigour and applause repays exertion. 

But of this species of association, 
none have produced more beneficial ef- 
fects upon the youthful mind than those 
termed debating societies. ‘These institu- 
tions, of which our city contains a consi- 
derable variety, are among the mest use- 


‘ul schools for elocution, reasoning and 
zeneral knowledge. By a habit of speak- 
ing extemporaneously upon different sub- 
jects, the members acquire a fluency of 
words, a command of graceful and ani- 
mated language, an emergency of oer, 
and propriety of delivery, occasioned by 
a desire to convince and persuade and by 
a studious attention to method and man- 
ner. Presented with examples of brilliant 
talents and extreme stupidity; with in- 
stances of proficiency which command 
applause and of imperfections which ex- 
cite censure, they have an opportunity of 
emulating one. avoiding the other, and of 
reaping benefit from defects and excellen- 
cies. As a mode of improving the art of 
reasoning, so necessary jn every depart- 
ment of life, they are extremely valuable. 
Subjec.s are sometimes discussed which 
involve in them considerations of materi- 
al importance. The nature of these ques- 
tions produces an enquiry into their origen 
and principles, and results in the adoption 
of a definite opinion and in a strenuous 
defence of the ground assumed. The cau- 
ses which established this opinion, with 
such collateral ones as a subsequent view 
of the subject has afforded, are produced 
as confirmatory of the remarks, or auxilia- 
ry to the conclusions intended to be im- 
pressed. By this means every power of 
the mind is aroused, every fact which 
reading or observation has collected, are 
here produced. Those reflections and im- 
pressions which would otherwise have re- 
mained dormant, are elicited, and every 
idea, arranged in the most lucid and con- 
vincing manner, is presented to view. 
The memory frequently exercised, be- 
comes tenacious, the mind acute and in- 
quisitive, and the observation vigilant and 
attentive. 

As a channel for communicating gene- 
ral knowledge, it is peculiarly advanta- 
gious. In the course of a debate, an as- 
sertion is made, contradicted and sup- 
ported. Each party produce proofs to 
substantiate their arffimations; this occa- 
sions a wider range of argument and a 
greater variety of illustration. Authorities 
are quoted, anecdotes are detailed, and 
events alluded to, which awaken the ar- 
dour of the enquiring mind and induces 2 





search into the volumes frqm whence they 
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are derived. By this means, and through) 
a desire to advance arguments to suppor 

the side advocated, a fondness for rea- 
ding ig encouraged, a taste for literature 
contracted, and the promotion of learn- 
ing accellerated. These institutions, by 
removing the awkward embarrasment inci- 
dent to youth in delivering their senti- 
ments; by enlarging their ideas and im- 
proving their conversation, renders them 
more fit for the pursuits of life: qualify- 
ing them for public or private stations; 
for the pulpit, the bar or the senate; or for 
the fire side, the tea-party, or the public 
meeting. 


I a 
For the Parterre. 
J. W. T. 


Say dost thou love when early dawn 
Has kissed the rose with crimson smiling, 
When dark-brow’d Night is scarcely gune 
And infant day smiles soul-beguiling, 


To gaze upon the orient glow, 


That morn has spread with grace enchanting? 


And does the bliss these hours bestow, 
Declare no charm of life is wanting? 


Or dost thou love Eve’s dewy blush, 
When sunbeams sleep upon the ocean; 
And ah! beside the fountain’s gush, 
Say, dost theu feel a soft emotion, 


7 
That’s neither wild, nor sad, nor gay, 
But tranquil as that purple hour; 
When closes soft the eye of day, 
On grove, or hill, or cot, or bower? 


That hour is sacred tothe soul, 
Creates that sympathetic feeling, 

Which ever to the fond heart stole, 
And to soft bosoms still is stealing. 


Ah! if thou lov’st that hour of Eve, 
Thou lovest Friendship’s bland delusion; 
Thou lov’st the smile formed to deceive 
Pale Melancholy’s sad intrusion. 


Or is thy soul a soul of pride, 


That scorns the aid of Friendship’s charming; 


And hast thou Pity’s self denied, 
Is Fancy ne’er thy bosom warming? 


Then go—thou ne’er canst claim a sigh 
From hearts with kindness palpitating; 
For thee no tear shall dim the eye, 
No smile shall dimple captivating. 


Not music’s thrill could steal thy heart, 
When soft the airy tones are dying; 

Nor tale of woe create one smart; 
Oh! cald’s the heart that’s lost to sighing. 
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For should thy bosom gently swell 

With soft emotion, seldom, never, 

Then Pity sadly breathes “ farewell!” 

And Friendship sighs “ adieu!” forever. 
MARY. 


—— +o 


SENSIBILITY. 

The question has frequently been dis- 
cussed, whether the possession of sensi- 
bility is, on the whole, a source of grea- 
ter pain or pleasure; and to us it appears 
that those refined and delicate emotions 
of the spirit which we denominate sensi- 
bility, were graciously implanted_in the 
heart to sweeten the bitter dregs of hu- 
man life, by pleasures which as they ex» 
ist in the imagination, are as imperisha- 
ble as the source from which they eman- 
ate. Man is exposed to such innumerable 
calamities, and subject to such unavoida- 
ble vicissitudes of fortune, that was hap- 
piness entirely dependant on the casual 
occurrences of life, misfortune might en. 
gross the whole of our attention, and in- 
volve us in perpetual complaint and end- 
less affliction. The possession of sensi- 
bility, however renders us susceptible of 
all the charms and endearments of friend- 
ship, and all the pleasures to be derived 
from affectionate intercourse and the ex- 
ercise of reciproeal attention and kind. 
ness. It invigorates every amiable pro- 
pensity of the heart and incites to the 
ractice of benevolence and humanity, 
fo a mind of sensibility, there is an in- 
expressible satisfaction in the perform. 
ance of a benevolent action; and to re- 
lieve the necessitous, to protect the help 
less, and to obtain justice for the injured, 
affords more exquisite pleasure than can 
be conferred by the evanescent magni- 
ficence and Juxury of the world. ‘Thus he 
who bestows his bounty on the wretched, 
not only administers happiness to others, 
but himself participates in the felicity he 
imparts. 

To be callous to all impressions of pity, 
and insensible to the allurements of af- 
fection and friendship, is so remote from 
happiness, that it actually implies a want 
of those principles which can alone de 
prive pain of its malignancy, and mode- 
rate the pressure of calamity. In afilic- 
tion, a mind of sensibility may be sooth- 





ed by the solicitude of friendship, and 0- 
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laced by the precepts and encourage- 
ments of religion may forget miseries inci- 
dent to humanity in the ae agg and 
contemplation of future perfection. 
It may, however, be urged, that sensi- 
bility aggravates. suffering, by giving 
poignancy to the sting of disappointment 
2 misfortune. We estimate things ac- 
cording to their value. For instance, the 
loss of a friend will be most severely felt 
by-him whom sensibility renders suscepti- 
ble of warmer attachments. Grief for the 
deprivation will be proportionate to the 
affection for the object; but pain, how- 
ever acute, is necessarily transient; and 
time though it may not remove, will dimi. 
nish the most obdurate sorrow. But the 
leasures of sensibility are permanent, 
and subject to no decay; they are depen- 
dent on no contingencies, and subject to 
no external controul. Vhe mind too, has 
an inherent disposition to attach itself to 
objects which afford it gratification, and 
to avoid those which have an opposite ef- 
fect; and therefore, it may for a time re- 
gret the loss of any object which has been 
the source of pea and sympathy; yet 
as the principles exist in the mind whence 
that pleasure originated, it will discover 
new objects for the exercise of its tender- 
ness, and new attachments will be formed 
as substitutes for those of which it has 


| been deprived. 


A mind destitute of sensibility can find 
no happiness but in the gratification of 
brutal appetites and sensual desires. But 
these pleasures are of very short duration; 
and when disappointment is incurred in 
the pursuit of them, it frequently causes 
infinitely more pain than the attainment 
of their wishes can bestow satisfaction. 
Alxander the Great was not endued with 


b sensibility or he would never have pro. 


moted his own ambition by diffusing mise- 
ry over the world—Yet historians inform 
us, that he wept when he understood 
there were no more armies to subdue, no 
more kingdoms to subjugate and no other 
world over which he might extend his tri- 
umphant dominion. The tears which Al- 
exander shed on this occasion were pro- 
bmbly the fruits of more exquisite misery 
than can possibly be endured by a mind 
of sensibility labouring under sore afflic- 


} tion or disappointed hope. Cardinal Wol- 


sey absolutely expired with griefand vexa» 
tion on account of the loss of bis honours, 
emoluments, and power; and yet Cardi- 
nal Wolsey was never distinguished for 
any peculiar sensibility or tenderness of 
feeling. And savages, whose natural fero- 
city preclude all sensibility, are never- 
theless subject to passions which disturb 
their negative happiness, and render them 
completely wretched. To satiate his vin- 
dictive spirit, what fatigues and dangers 
will he suffer! and should his malignant 
intentions be frustrated, how is he agita- 
ted by rage and disappointment! So far, 
therefore, is insensibility from conferring 
happiness, that it is subject to numerous 
pains from which sensibility exempts its 
possessor, and even of those pains to 
which they are both equally obnoxious; it 
is devoid of all those consolations which 
in a mind of sensibility, blunt the arrows 
of affliction, and mitigate the pangs of 
sorrow and regret. 

To a mind of sensibility ambition can 
bring no disappointment, because it is 
possessed of no charms: it can only be 
promoted by the ruin and calamities of 
others—and cruelty is one of those vices 
which are incompatible with the exist- 
ence of sensibility. Rage can have no 
influence over.a bosom where sensibility 
presides; because, like oil poured on 
water, it will abate the violence of its fu- 
ry, and calm the turbulence of its motion; 
as it inspires a beneficent regard for the 
welfare of all mankind, so xt will pre- 
vent the commission of any action which 
may affect the tranquility and happiness 
of others. But he who is devoid of sensi- 
bility will have no restraint upon his pas- 
sions, and no principle but interest for 
his guide. It must, too, exempt its pos- 
sessor from those repreachful compunc- 
tions of conscience of which minds even 
of the most callous insensibility are not 
totally divested. 

Sensibility too is one of the principal 
sources of those intellectual pleasures 
which, arise from a refined taste and a 
cultivated understanding. Indeed, it is 
in minds of this cast where sensibility 
generally resides; and the same princi- 
ples which inspire the love of virtue, of 





tenderness, of generosity, render us sus- 
ceptible of all the pleasures derivable’ 
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from the charms of poesy, the precepts of 
philosophy, and all those scientific pur- 
Suits which, as they intend to ameliorate 
the condition of mankind, afford an agree- 
able satisfaction and pleasure to a mind 
which participates in, and delights to 
promote, the happiness of its species 

The retrospect of past enjoyment, and 
the contemplation of departed excellence, 
is likewise an inexhaustible source of 
pleasurable sensations in a mind of sen- 
sibility. As a traveller who has accom- 
pire a journey frequently meditates on 

e objects which engaged his attention 
and occupied his thoughts on his route; so 
3 mind of sensibility reverts with sensa- 
tions of singular delight to scenes of in- 
nocent amusemient and festivity, to char- 
acters that once attracted its esteem and 
enjoyed its friendship, and to the remem- 
brance of past pleasures, which, like the 
sight of an agreeable vision, though ephe- 
meral and fleeting, leave an indelible im- 
pression on the mind, 

When this sensibility is predominant 
in a nation, it humanizes every harsh and 
unnatural propensity, and wmolifies all 
those fiercer passions, which, in barba- 
rous and uncivilized states, are the pro- 
lific ‘source of tumult and distraction. 
And though it may be true that unculti- 
vated man is subject to fewer wants, and 
exempt from those luxuries which ener- 
vate the body; yet it must be confessed, 
that refinement is a crucible, which, 
though it does not divest the passions of 
their intoxicating qualities, nevertheless 
it purifies them from those noxious ingre- 
dients which render savage man so san- 
guinary and ferocious. 
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For the Parterre:. 
JAMES ro ELIZA. 


In other’s forms Eliza finds some new, 

Some hidden beauties ever court her view, 
Here modest Virtue bears her gentle sway, 
There Grace triumphant treads the ball-room 


Says 
Whilst beauty in a third her glance invites, 
A social fourth agreeably delights; 


Nor need we tura with wonder in our gaze, 


ro hear her give such universal praise, 


Since Wature so ordain’d it by her laws, 


And Reason’s index points us to the cause~ 
As by reflections from the mirror thrown, 


Not its own innate qualities are shown, 
So she beholcds in ev’ry friend a glass, 
From which not their, but her own virtues pads. | 


Alexandria, Feb. 8, 1817, 
For the Parterre. 
THE UNHAPPY RETURN. 
A Taie. 
[Continued from page 60.) 
«“ At Cape town we remained about two 


weeks, and were very hospitably treated. 


r 


There then touched at that place an En- 


glish vessel bound to Calcutta, and on 
board uf which Edward took his passage, 


During our long captivity Edward and] 


had contracted a friendship fer each oth, 
er, rendered more dear by our mutual suf- 


ferings and our mutual condolence. Of 


a more robust constitution, and more he 
bituated to labour, L was more capable of 
supporting fatigue, and have often whey 


ward was sinking beneath his burden, 
taken almost one third of it from his back 
and added it to my own. By this meais 
poor Edward often declared I had saved 
his life, and when we were at liberty his 


Among the polished nations of antiga pe scarcely knew bounds. I re 
u- 


ty, none surpassed the Athenians in 

humanity as well as refinemect; and the 
sensibility which pervaded all ranks of 
that celebrated people, was beaatifuily il- 
lustrated on the memorable occasion when 
it was proposed to adwit gladiators into 
the city. “ First throw down,” cried out 
an Athenian from the midst of the assem- 
bly, “the altar erected above a thousand 
years ago by our ancestors to mercy.” 


——e + @- 


He that runs against time, has an an- 


used all offers of participation of his for 
tune, because I did not think it right, 4 
I often told him. When he would wish 
to confer a favour which I did not stand 
in need of, he would always remind me 
of our slavery among the Caffres. “ Now 
Ned,” I used to say, “had you been Jack, 
and I Ned Mayville you would have done 
the same,” and then he would not say4 


fronting him, refuse to accept a settlement 
for life should we ever get back to Eng: 
land, and he would not listen to taking 





tagonist not subject to casualties. 


passage to Caloutta unless I went glong 
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because he said he always liked to talk/often pause on our journey, but the Caf- 


with me over our old adventures. 


fres would return, and with blows force 


We arrived at Calcutta without acci-jus to proceed although the blood from our 


dent or detention. is father’s property 


had been left in possession of a friend, tojthen often call on Caroline. 


eet marked our tracks. He would 


I knew he 


bare 


whom it fell, by the tenor of the will,jhad no sister, and I could not think who 


should his son never arrive or not be liv- 
ing. Edward, even before he had made 


he meant by Caroline. I have often en- 
quired, but that name always seemed to 


himself known to the friend of his father,jcreate such painful sensations whenever I 


was recognized by that gentleman! The 
likeness was too striking to be mistaken. 
The paternal estate had already passed 


mentioned it, that L never pushed the 
thing home. I concluded that she must 
be a cousin of his, a daughter of old Sir 


into the possession of his father’s execu-}/Chelmsford Pierce’s son, for I recollect 


tor, who did not hesitate to abandon all 
title in favour of Edward, but as the lat- 
ter had no wish to remain in India, he 
disposed of it to his father’s friend and 
received drafts on hisbankers in England 
for the value. No time was lost in return- 
ing, immediately to our native pact A 
Our voyage home, was without accident; 
delightful; short. The Cape of Good- 
Hope which we had so much reason to 
dread, was doubled without danger, and 
poor Edward seemed to be overjoyed with 
the idea of again embracing those friends 
he had often expected to never see again. 
When we arrived within a few days sail 
of England he became transported with 


joy. He would pace the quarter deck 


with marked impatience, continually ex- 
claiming “ Caroline, we will be happy 
yet!” “ © Caroline! I come, £ come,” 
or “ Mother, dear mother your son re- 
turns, wealthy in health; he dees return 
to your arms, and oh! Caroline te yours 
also.” I had often heard him speak of 
Caroline before. When we first sailed 
from — he would often exclaim, 
“ Never fear love! Caroline, it is only for 
a litthe while we part. It must be so, we 
will soon meet again,”’ he would stand for 
whole hours and look towards Old Eng- 
land and sigh, and I have sometimes seen 
him shed tears. And while we were in 
slavery among the Caffres, he would of- 
ten sit him down and weep—weep like a 
child: when I would exhort him to bear 
our fate patiently he would look up with 
his eyes filled with tears and tell me,— 


; “ Not, John, for my fate but for the fate 


of another whom mine involves,” and 
then he would appear as affected as ever. 
while I, Mr. Townsend I could’nt help it. 
I would weep with him. Thus we woul 


that when we went to school together, he 
had such a cousin of whom he was very 
fond. I therefore troubled myself no more 
about it, as I thought that they were re- 
lations, more particularly as he always 
spoke of her when he mentioned his mo- 
ther. We soon came in sight of England. 
Edward was almost delirious when I 
called him up from the cabin, to see her 
chalky cliffs. We arrived at London. 
Edward was for proceeding directly 
through to Liverpool. I wished to re- 
main in London two or three days, to 
search in the hospitals for an old ship- 
mate that had lost his legs at my side in 
a battle with a French frigate, and who I 
now expected was in indigence when E 
was capable of helping him with the need- 
ful, but Edward would scarcely allow me 
time to perform the act of friendship, be- 
fore he hurried me into the stage coach. 
‘The horses all seemed to move too slow 
for him, He urged the drivers, continu- 
ally condemned their speed, and offered 
every inducement to them to increase it. 
Indeed we rattled finely along but still too 
slow for Edward. Atlength we arrived at 
Liverpool. He left me to take care of the 
baggage and flew to his Grandfather’s Sir 
Chelmsford Pierces with whom his mother 
lived. I followed as soon as possible, with 
“ur trunks. I found Edward at the Baro- 
net’s. He was surrounded by the family, 
but there was a gloom upon his counte- 
nance; A grief that I cannot describe. 
He was sitting at a repast which ow 
had prepared for him, for indeed he need- 
ed it. But he evidently had not eaten of 
it. When I came in he arose, but he had 
to support himself with the chair upon 
which he had been sitting. He presented 
me to them as his friend, as the preger- 
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ver of his life. He could scarcely give 
the words utterance. I ran up to him.— 
*“ Edward” said I * Edward what can be 
the matter? Youjare unwell.” « No John,” 
said he, putting his hand upon my shoul- 
der “no but my mother, she is dead! 
dead!” 





{To be continued.] 


For the Parterre. 


Lines to Miss S. R. 


Oh, do not beam those smiles on me, 
For Sarau I was doomed to prove, 

That there was one as fair as thee 
Devoid of honour and of love! 


Then do not play those looks again, 
Lest I should break a sacred vow, 
Forget those hours, those years of pain, 

And fickly to thy beauty bow. 


Yet let that lustre-glancing eye, 
Speak all—but never speak of love, 
And let thy tender bosom sigh, 
But never to that passion move; 


And then whate’er thou may’st require, 
Y'll sacrifice at Friendship’s fane; 
Pll worship, honour, praise, admire, 
But never, never love again. 
EDMUND. 


Washington City, dan. 13th, 1817. 
—] 


A gentleman ridiculing the American 


THE PARTERRE. 





where he could not every day visit his bar. 
ber. 


One Saturday, wishing for the bar. 
ber’s utensils in a surly manner, he \; 
asked by a young lady, what things were 
necessary. He replied, “some powder, 
combs, and a block-head, on which to dress 
my wig.” “Tam very sorry,” says thie 
lady, ** you cannot be accommodated bet. 
ter; but here is some powder, a comb, &c, 
and I think your wig is now upon a fine 
blockhead.” 


For the Parrerre. 
LAUGHTER-LOVING MARY» 
Air—The Lea-rig O. 


When far along the western sky, 
The evening clouds are blushing @, 
And glowing ’neath their deepest dye, 
The foaming waves are rushing O; 
O! then how sweet, thro’ Schuylkill’s weof,, 
So shady, light, and airy 0, 
To trace the winding of the flood, 
Wrh laughter-loving Mary O. 


At morn the bird sings blithe and gay, 
At noon, she chaunts a sweeter thrill, 
At eve, she pours her pensive lay, 
When all around is hushed and still, 
When sink before the eye of Nig’ ¢, 
The breathing winds of vesper O, 
And breaking forth with modest light, 
Appears the lovely Hesper O. 


My Mary loves fo tread the vale, 


flag, observed that it was different from 
those of all other nations. That may be 
said a by-stander; butat least it is divine, 


Wire blooming flowers are weeping @, 
When breezes sigh along the dale, 
While Nature’s voice is sleeping 0. 





stripes shall be for the back of fools. 


One of the bar, and another of the me- 
dical tribe, having a dispute about prece- 
logenes, who gave it in 
preference of the long robe, by observing, 


dence, left it to 


And I do love, with thee to stray, 
My little, lovely fairy O, 

And watch the twilight shrink away, 
From laughter-loving Mary 0. 


MONTALDO: 
=== 


A Gentleman just married, told Foote, 


the thief might go before, aud the execu-|that he had laid out £.3000 for his deat 


tioner follow. 


An ignorant lawyer, pleading in an ac- 
ravate matters, 
praviy remarked, that his client had been 

eaten with a certain wooden instrument 


tion of battery, to 


commonly called an iron pestle, 
== 


A gentleman, by nomeans remarkable 
for his sagacity, but fond of outside show, 


was, unhappily, engaged in the country,|per annum, payable quarter ly in advance. 


wife in jewels. Faith, says the wit, you 
are no hypocrit: she is your dear wife 
indeed 


———— 





(7-The first vol. of the Parterre may be bad 
bound in boards at the subscription price, by s?* 
plying at the publication office No. 108 Race St 
where communications &c. will be received. 
letter Box is also placed at Messrs. Prosas® 
AND Justice’s No 350 North Second strett. 

=— 

(CP The price of the Parterre is three dolla 
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